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Tin* |)ul)li( ;i!ic)ii (W lliis iloninirnf rr[)rrs('nls i\\r Tirsl pro- 
jrrl iin(l(Tlakcn l)y Ihc Ncwroundliirul Division of tlic (Canadian 
\s>nciali()n for Adnil iMlucalioti. \i lias hrcn ciivurd owl in ihr 
ronvictitm HiaJ tlir Kfporl of ihv Royal (lonunissioti on Eiluca- 
linn nul \oulli is a (li»niiiu'nt wliosf rcronunciulaliotis may 
(l(M'|)l\ iiffrri [\\r lives of all New fouiidlanilcrs. The Ncwt'ourul- 
land Division of [\\r CAAK is convirict'd, loo, (har (lie [)ul)li(*a- 
lion (d' a snrntnarx of that Report is of iinportancr not otdy to 
educators and administrators, to t(\u:h(Ts-indrainin^, ai\d to 
rdncational policy makers. i)nt to many citi/ens wliost* roru'crn 
with (*(huation is [jrimarily a [w^rsonal oru\ 

Pnhlicatioti of tins document has been tremendously Taeili- 
laled by tlu^ tj;enerous co operation of the main office* of tin* 
C.auadian Association for Adult Kducation in Toronto. The 
Newfoundland Division of the (lAAK i.s new. and the sort of 
assistance anti em'ourai^emcnt gi\en to the Division hy the main 
office auiiiirs well for future rclalionsliipj; between iheui. A very 
special debt is aeknowtedti;cd to Mrs. Isabel Wilson, who unchT- 
look the monumetdal task of condensing io pr(»s(*nt size the 
vnhnties of what has beeotne popidarly known as The Warren 
Report. Mrs. Wilson has be(Mi a ca|)abli* and dedieatiul worker 
in the cause of adult e(hteation in Canada for a mimber of years. 
As a permanent member of the staff of the (lAAK she has fre- 
quenlly bcj^n called upon in (lie ()a.-f to tmderlake similar re- 
sj)onsii)ilities ridated to other Royal (lommissit)ns and otl\er 
ap-ncies. \\c are ^rraleful for her .-u[)erb r(i\)ri on ()ur behalf, 
made so freely and ;iraei(nislv . 

I'*inallv. we uoid<l Im* rem:.<s if we did not acknowledtie the 
care and speed with u hich Dr. I*. J. Warren. Chairnuut of the 
Roval (loftunission on Kducation and \onth. >erutini/(Mi Ihe 
\\ il.M)n comlensalion. niakin^: this publication available as soon 
as po»ible. 

Donald Snowderi. (Vesident 
New fnundhuid Division 
('a/fadi.m \.-sorialion for Vdidl Kduralioti 
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Report of the Royal Commission on Education and Youth 



SUMMARY 

The rccoi!inicndati()iis of the Royal Commission on Edu- 
cation and Youth sprin<^ t'roi!i two basic convictions: 

(^) that education is of crreater importance today, both 
to the comnuinity as a whole and to the individual, 
than ever before in history; 

(2) that the present standards of education in large parts 
of Newfoundland are completely inadequate to meet 
today's needs. 

Why is Education So Important? 

Education is of paramount importaiuu* today because tech- 
nological advaiu;e is demanding; new knowlcdp* and new skills. 
Employment in the old out-door jobs, such as fishing, hunting, 
tra[)ping. logging and agricuUun!, and in all unskilled occupa- 
tions, has ih^cn^ased markedly. Tlic need in our changed society 
is, on the one hand, for professional, managerial and eh^rical 
staff, and on the other, lor tramcd workers in manufacturing, 
the in(*chatiical trades, tratisportation and tin* s(*rvice industries. 
It is cl(»ar that the Irsa al)lc, or poorly trained worker faces 
chronic undcr-<»mployment or complete unemployment. 

A rise in the (educational stan(hirds of the working force 
means teclinological progress and (Economic growth for the 
conmiunity at large and a higher (*arning capacity f(ir th(^ indi- 
vidual worker. 

The vast increast^ in knowledge and the di^velopnumt of 
nvw ideas about the nature of learning face tlie educatioruil 
system with a wlioh^ m^w set of problems concerning its goals 
and the means of reaching them. 

The rapidity of change in our society has disturbed tradi- 
tional concepts of right and wrong ami of the basic goals of life 
and has increased the importance of the school in helping 
students eultivate a syst(;m of moral and spiritual values. 

High birthrat(*s in recent years have produced an increase 
in the relative lunnber of children and young peo[)le in tlu^ pop- 
ulation. Newfoundland has the highest percentage in Canada of 
people 14 years of age and under and the lowest percentage 
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frorii 15 to 64, This iiirauH fewer iiii"i)iii(M*arn(TS iuw! taxpayers 
iu\d more cliildren to (vhieatc*. 



Some Documentation 

The Coiniiiissioii produces a larg(» volume of evidence to 
support its ehiim that what is n(*eded in Newfoundland is **a 
eomplete r(*visioii of our ideas in evcTV [)liase of education, its 
jioalr^. its eonleiil. ()r;:aiiizatii)iu administration and finaneinir''. 
\(*ry littK* of this eompHeatcul data can h(* reproduced liere. A 

facts must serve to indicate the nature of the Comrnissioirs 
findings. 

DroD-out rate: 

The drop out rate in Newfouiullaiui is extrenudy high. 
W ith the exception of some schools in Quehec, llu^ province has 
the poorest record for retention of pu{)ils in Canada. Ordy 43% 
t>f tlie 1m)\>. and UVr of the j^irls in (irade II in the class of 
1952-3:^ ever reached (trader XI. ()nl\ 60.2?^ of those who 
entcTcd (irad( XI succeeded in [)assing it. This means that only 
ahout Of tli(^ total group of stud(Mits in Grade II in 1952- 
5i) succ(\ssfully com[)let(Ml Grade \1 nine years later. 

The major reason for the disturhintjly high drop-out rate is 
set^ti to he a narrow curriculum which either does not interest 
the studi^nt or is too difficult for him. Failure brings repetition 
of tirades. The student becomes over-a";e for his jrradc and is 
soon too hort^d. discouraged, or both, to go further. The limited 
faciliti(\^ in many schools and tlu^ relatively ui^trained teachers 
(M>mpou!ul the utidesirabU* effects of their limited program. 

Th(* Report uiulerlines the fact that the situation is very 
much worse in tlu* smaller, rural schools. 

Pupil Achievement 

The Commission initiated a study of pupil achievc^ment in 
Grade VHI and Grade XI, u.sing recognized American testing 
methods. 

The level of achievement for Grade VIII was found to be 
closely associated with the size of school. SnuU schools in re- 
mote areas ar(i far below the achievement expi^cted in test 
norms. Tlu^ (effects of size and location are seen in the fact that 
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results are better in large elementary schools outside St. John's 
than in central high schools of comparable size outside the city. 
The reasons are seen to be because larger elementary .«chools are 
in less remote areas, the qualifications of teachers of Grade VIII 
are higher in large elementary schools than in central high 
scliools, and pupils in central high schools are less well grounded 
because they have attended small elementary schools before 
reaching grade VII. 

Language skills and arithmetic problem solving were the 
two lowest subject areas in tests for Grade VIII. 

Tests for Grade XI were fairly satisfactory. But this was 
considered to be at least partly due to the high failure rates in 
Grade IX and X. Only slightly more than 40% of students reach 
Grade XI and these are usually from larger communities. Grade 
XI, therefore, is a highly selected portion of the student body. 

The level of achievement in St. John's was much higher 
than that in other parts of the province. This result is attributed 
tc a higher proportion of well-qualified and specialist teachers 
in the city, to greater urban opportunity and to a greater desire 
for academic attainment. 

Other tests: 

Department of Education studies of the high failure rate in 
Grade IX reveal that 56% of pupils fell below the reading level 
to be expected for that grade. Nearly 27% had a reading level 
below Grade VII. In mathematics, 2/3 of the sample was up to 
standard. 

Tests used in rural Ontario schools were employed in test- 
ing Grade IV reading. Four out of every five Newfoundland 
students fell below the Ontario standard for the corresponding 
grade. By the time they reached Grade VII, more than half the 
students were 8 months behind rural Ontario standards in vo- 
cabulary and 9 months in comprehension. 

A high school testing project carried out by the Central 
Advisory Committee for Education in the Atlantic Provinces 
showed Newfoundland students scoring as high or higher in 
ability than students in other parts of the region, but consider- 
ably lower in achievement. 
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In all Ihrst* Irsts. |)ti|iils in small scIidoIs in rural or n nioh* 
art\is of iIh* |)rn\iiir(' iitatit* tiuh Ii lower srort\< llian lliosr in 
larger schools in |M»|Milalr(l rrntris. 

Public exiiiniMjlion.s: 

In ^v'u^ ral. rt'snUs art* jM)or. Ni*arly half llu* i;aniliihih\s for 
(iratlf l\ fail t\uh yrar. Tht)nj!li ht lliT. tlir failurr ralt^s in 
(Iraili- \ and \l arr sliil fii^li. Airain. A/r i>f si lu)ol is a j;t>vtTH- 
ini! farlor. Kr^ional ami icnlral lii^h. ^dit»ols show a nuuh 
iH'MtT avrraj:<* than all'»j;raih' h IuidIs with f<*w<T lUiiu cluss- 
roonis. hi nni* i)r l\vt)-rooni scIuidIs, '.\2U pass Grattf ! a. 47?f 
pass Cnulr \. and jiass (iratli' XL 

Equality a Myth 

Th(; (!oniniission conlt iMls that rijuaiity t)f rdnrational op- 
porlMriity in Newfoundland is a triylh. Slndrnl attaiiiiiirnt in 
small, ritral srhinds \> far Iw'Iiinv aierpli d standards. In tin* 
snialliT. all^radt* srht)t)|.<, ?t'vtds ranj^f from om* lo Ihn r years 
Im'Iux^ Ihosi' e\|i('rlri!. ru|Mls in n nlral hi«ifi mIjooIs show a 
hrlItT rert>rii. \m\ %ivv slill thrtM^ inonlhs to one year hek>w test 
nt»rins. 

Nk're ami l)etter*i|uahfied leat hers. hi^ijriT anil ln^tter- 
I'tjwijVptMl sehofds and hriKuier eurriiruhiins will l)e itee<|ed in any 
allenipl ti> l ope vvitli the hi«ih drop-out rate or ItJ solve otiier 
pruhlems. 

The Cnniniission helieves that tlie division of aullnirity and 
responsihility in the l)e|Kirtmeiit of K<hi<-ation. and Ihi.' lari^e 
niunhtT of small schools and .small sdinol hoards militate a^i^ainst 
a eoneerletl <rffort to attaek the tiiffieidties. Major ehan«res are 
neeiled. 

Criticisms of the Department of Education 

Miieii of the Commission's rritiirism td* the operations of 
tht* Department (d* Edneation et^iitrt's around the role of the 
Couneil of Education. This hotly i:onsists of llie Ministe.r. his 
Deputy, llie five Dc^nominational SuperiuteudenLs — Roman 
Catholit;. .An^liean. L'nited Church. Salvation Armv and Pente- 
i-o.^tjl .-\.s.si-inljli<!i> - ami llic SiipcriiiteiHicnt of (he Ainalgaiiiu- 
Irtl School .Service. Il uilmiiiistcrs (lit* drnomiiiatiotial scliool . 
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siTviccs and has "thr autfiority for all oducatioiial policy dealing 
witfi scfiool boards, sctiools and teachers under the Education 
Act^\ 

The Coiiuiiissioiierij see the Council as the chief obstacle to 
educational chat\i:e. Tl\e principle of majority rule is not fol- 
lowed and each superintendent has the rU^hi of veto. Decisions 
reached by unanimous consent are often weak decisions. Fre- 
(luently there is no decision at all. The threat of veto inhibits 
inm)vation aiui leadership. There may be inordinate delay even 
in attacking a problem, since the Superintendents in Conncil 
must consult their five se[)arate denominational committees, 
and meinbirrs are in widely scattered parts of the province. It 
would a[)pear that decisions are often made more to safeguard 
denominationai interests than to promote sound educational 
principl(*s. The Commissioners heard the eharji^e that superinten- 
d(wits arc sometimes appointed tor denominational loyalty 
rather ttian for professional competence. 

Thv Deputy Minister represents the government in the 
Ci)uncil. He has overall responsibility for the administration of 
the Department of Education, but no direct contact with school 
boards or teachers. The superintendents are responsible to their 
churches for policy-making and to the government for the ad- 
ministration of schools in their own denominations. If the 
Deputy's counsel is not accepted, he can oidy advise the Minis- 
ter to withhold approval of Council decisions. There are no 
clearly established lines of authority. The five denominational 
superintendents operate on a virtually independent basis. 

The Commission believes that there is a serious shortage of 
highly specialized personnel within the Department. There are 
no subject area supervisors, no co-ordinator of psychological 
services, no director of physical education, no supervisor of re- 
search, no guidance director, no division of special services, and 
only one senior curriculum official. 

Almost all major submissions to the Commission called for 
change. Roman CathoHcs wanted to eUminate the structural 
weaknesses in the Department but to safeguard the constitu- 
tionally guaranteed denominational rights. Most of the other 
churches advocated a major change from denotninational 
control. 
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Proposals for Reorganization 

The Commission reeoinmends thai the Department of Ed- 
ucation be organized along functional rather than denomina- 
tional lines. It proposes that the Council of Education be abol- 
ished and replaced with a system of advisory bodies. The claim 
is made that this would not constitute a major infringement of 
denominational rights since the Council itself is actually in an 
advisory capacity to the Minister. Through the system of advi- 
sory bodies, the churches would continue to exert a strong in- 
fluence on policy-making at the Departmental level. Adequate 
provision for religious education would be assured by assigning 
legal control of religious programs to denominational commit- 
tt^es and local scliool committees. No church would be official- 
ly represented in the Department of Education, but any church 
could operate schools locally, or work with other churches in 
operating them, provided they met minimum standards. In the 
present organization of the Council, the views of those favour- 
ing interdenominational schools are not formally represented 
when policy is being worked out. 

The Commission sets up some guidelines for a reorganized 
Department. There should be: 

. clearly defined lines of authority and responsibility;' 

. co-ordination of various levels of instruction and 
educational institutions in the province; 

. greater emphasis on the role of leadership; 

. long-range educational planning and research; 

. necessary specialized services to local school units to 
stimulate them to go beyond minimum requirements; 

. an effort to attract and retain highly competent 
personnel; 

. a regulatory function to ensure a minimum program; 

. an effort to free top-level people from much 
administrative detail; 

, advisory committees drawn from appropriate organi- 
zations and groups. 
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Departmental Divisions 

Tfie Conuuission roconiniriuls tfio settiiif^ up of four main 
divisions: 1) instruction; 2) achninistrution; ii) further education; 
4) sp(*,cial S(Tviccs. 

Instruction: curriculum development, supervision, examin- 
ations, student aid, teaching materials, certification of teachers, 
teacher rccruitmc^nt. The curriculum branch must be Expanded 
with the addition of persoimel of a fiigh degree of professional 
knowledge and experience. There must also be developnient 
and expansion of the supervision branch. 

Administration: assistance to boards in organizational, 
legal and financial problems, and assistanee in the planning and 
construction of schools. 

Further education: branches for technical education, trade 
training and adult education. 

Special services: assistance to institutions and other recog- 
nized bodies concerned with problems of ^exceptional children 
and consultant role in the education of those mentally retarded 
and physically handicapped. Guidance service. School library. 

The overall recommendation is that a competent, profes- 
sionally trained and devoted personnel be built up in the Depart- 
ment. Staff should be chosen and paid according to ability, 
training and experience. Senior administrative posts nuist be 
made attractive to the most able people, then they rnust be 
given sufficient scope to exercisti their abilitic^s. 

Role of the Chnrches 

The churches should be concerned chiefly in developing 
and implementing programs of religious education, and making 
reeommendalions to the Curriculum Branch concerning pro- 
[)Ose(l courses. At the provincial level they jhould serve in an 
advisory capacity. Any control should be exercised at the school^ 
district or school level. It is suggested that each denomination 
establish a committ(^e of its own with a full-time executive 
officer. 

School Districts and School Boards 

The {)rovince is divided into educational districts for each 
of the "recognized"' deiu)minations. Tfiere are eight sets of dis- 
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tricts: Roman Catholic, United Church, Presbyterians, Congre- 
gational, Salvation Army, Seventh Day Adventists and Pente- 
costal Assemblies. The districts for the Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationaiists are inoperative, which leaves six st^ts of opera- 
tive districts. 

The Conunission has assembled detailed information on 
the multiplicity of school districts and school boards in the 
province. In 1965-66, out of a total of 270 school boards, only 
22 tcrved 1,000 or more pupils. Forty boards served fewer than 
100 pupils, and 200 boards, about 74% of the total, fewer than 
500, The Conmiission attributes the situation to: sparse popu- 
lation, denominational differences, connnunity rivalries, and 
lack of adeijuale transportation. 

Small school boards cannot supply the services needed for 
modern education. They do not employ a director of education 
to advise the hoard and give leadership to the teaching staff. 
They are imal)le to attract and hold (juality teachers and prin- 
cipals. Special services, such as library, guidance, health, audio- 
visual, auxiliary classes, and special subjects, such as music, 
physical education and home economics, cannot be provided. 

Almost all significant briefs recommended school board 
consolidation. Larger school districts are seen as essential. The 
Commission makes no hard and fast judgment as to size. Ex- 
perts have suggested that an ideal school district might serve 
approximately 10,000 students, though one of 5,000 could be 
reasonably effective. The Commissioners believe there must be 
a minimum of 1,500 pupils in districts in the relatively remote 
parts of the province. No district composed of elementary and 
secondary schools should serve less than 2,000 pupils. 

Reorganization 

The Commission believes that it is possible to devise a 
scheme of consoUdation which will result only in minor in- 
fringements of the denominational rights guiranteed under the 
Terms of Union. Some areas are settled chiefly by people of the 
same denomination, and in such regions consolidation should 
caustj little trouble. In areas of relatively dense population, dis- 
tricts of sufficient sizi^ might be organized within the denomin- 
ational framework. But the Commission believes there should 
be one overall interdenominational board in areas where there 
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is a larj3;e mixture of denominations. Infringement eould be min- 
imized by establishing an administ'-ative body at a lower level 
than the consolidated board. Such a body would have resporisi- 
bility over single denominational sehools, or groups of sehools, 
in purely denominational aspects of education. 

Consolidation of school districts across denominational 
Unes appears to be the only way to provide schools with the 
strong administration and special services urgently needed. 
Small school districts are the greatest single handicap to educa- 
tional progress and efficiency. Compromises must be reached 
with the denominations if excessive fragmentation is to be re- 
duced and further fragmentation avoided. 

The Co mmission recommends that the province be divided 
into approximately 35 consolidated school districts, and that 
the provincial government appoint a school district boundaries 
commission to establish the boundaries. There are many de- 
tailed recommendations for the organization and operation of 
the consolidated districts. 

School Size 

The Commission believes that the consolidation of the 
schools themselves is absolutely essential to the creation of an 
adequate educational system in the province. The t iuation has 
been improving since 1954, but there is still a multiplicity of 
ill-equipped, badly taught and badly functioning schools. In 
1964-65, of 1,266 schools, 845 or 67% had fewer than four 
classrooms. Only 99 schools, including regional and central high 
schools, and all-grade schools, had 10 classrooms or more. 

The small schools suffer from many disabilities: heavy 
teacher load, lack of oversight of pupils' work, only one pro- 
gram of study, no special subjects, sub-standard health condi- 
tions, no adequate library, lack of laboratory equipment, lack 
of spurts equipment. 

Hundreds of teachers in smaller schools have less than one 
year's training after Grade XI. In 1964, only 47.1% of teachers 
in three-room schools were certificated, while the figure for 
nine-room schools v/as 84.1%. Percentages of certification were 
in the upper 90's in central and regional high schools. 

The Commission has provided detail of the duplication 
caused by the denominational structure: 68% of pupils attend 
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school in coininunitios where two or more denominations oper- 
ate schools for all or some grades; there are 107 one-room 
seliools in settlements having another school of a different de- 
nomination. There are many communities with thre(^, four, or 
five different denominational schools. 

The Commission concludes that two or more schools in 
small communities is a condition that should no longer be 
tolerated. Government should resist pressure to continue the 
system. 

The Commissioners attempt to set up some guidelines to 
govern the size of schools. No elementary school should be 
built, or continued, unless it has an enrolment sufficient for a 
teacher per grade. Schools of fewer tlian eight classrooms 
should not be retained if consolidation of denominational 
schools within a community could provide a school of eight 
classrooms. A six-year elementary school of 12 or 18 rooms is 
preferable, hut it is conceded that this is impossible in some 
areas. Five-year high schools should have 500 students; a three- 
year high school, at least 300. But it is stressed that a much 
larger enrolment is necessary to provide diversity of curriculum 
and services. 

The same principle of consolidation should apply for 
schools as for school districts. Where practically all students are 
of one religious denomination, or where there are sufficient 
pupils of each denomination or various combination of denom- 
inations, to provide the size of school required , the request for 
denominational schools should be met. But if church schools 
mean excessive fragmentation, common schools, with provision 
for religious education, should be provided. 

The Report recognizes the problem of the transportation 
of children. It agrees it is a case of balance between the disad- 
vantages of bus travel and the advantages of the larger school. 
A survey has shown that the present total of 965 elementary 
schools could be reduced to 401 through consolidation. If this 
were done, 17% of children would require transportation, but 
very f(^w of theni for more than 10 miles. A total of 40 one- 
room, 46 two-room and 116 three-to-five-room schools would 
have to he retained in isolated areas. 

To continue to provide education in the snuill schools of 
the province is to promote educational ine((uality. The denom- 
inational structure is the main reason for the multiplicity of 
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deplorably small schools in Newfoundland. Many people are 
disturbed at the inefficiency and ineffectiveness of the schools, 
particularly at the secondary level. The Commission believes 
that all relijijious denominations arc ready to collaborate to pro- 
vide educational opportunities. 

Teacher Supply 

Teachers are divided into tl;ree broad classifications: Emer- 
gency Supply, Licensed Teachers and Certificated Teachers. 
Emergency teachers in most cases have no professional training, 
licensed teachers less than one year, and the minimum qualifica- 
tion for a teaching certificate is one ycur's training beyond 
junior matriculation. 

The record for teacher training has been improving. In 
1966, 69% of teacliers were certificated, compared with 44% 
ten years earlier. But the overall percentage gives no picture of 
the situation in rural parts of the province. In one area, only 
29.1% are certificated, and in 13 districts less than one-half 
the teachers are qualified. There are only 142 specialist teachers 
in all schools in the province, and more than half of these are 
in St. John's. 

Newfoundland is the only province where teachers now 
entering the profession can obtain a permanent certificate with 
less than two years' study beyond junior matriculation. If two 
years beyond senior matriculation were required — a short- 
term goal in sight in some provinces — in 1964-65 oidy 18.8% 
of Newfoundland teachers would have qualified. The percentage 
of teachers with a university degree or higher was 13.4 in the 
same year. These figures are much lower than the Canadian 
average. Newfoundland has a long way to go to meet standards 
set by the Canadian Education Association. 

Newfoundland also has the lowest rate for the retention of 
teachers in Canada. 

The Commission is convinced that the length of training 
period for certification should be increased. A profession with 
liigh standards tends to attract and hold people. Retention is 
related to the amount of pre -service preparation. A small qualifi- 
cation requirement means a small stake in the occupation, but 
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people do not want to waste training. Higher standards wDuId be 
particularly effeetive in attracting and retaining men teachers. 

A major cause of the shortage of teachers is the small num- 
ber of students completing high school. It may be that the 
requirements for matriculation are too rigid. It may be possible 
that all the same subjects may not be needed for admission to 
Education courses as to other faculties. It is, of course, hoped 
that recommendations throughout the Report would increase 
the number of matriculants. 

Teachers' salaries also contribute to teacher shortage. In 
1964-65, the average salary of all teachers was $3,063. This is 
less than the Canadian average, but the differences in maximum 
of range for grades is much greater than the minimum. Salaries 
must be increased in proportion to the increased level of prepar- 
tion. Amounts, especially at the top, must be substantially in- 
creased. The legitimate demands of senior teachers must be 
satisfied. The time required to move up the scale should be 
shorter. 

No specific recommendations are made as to salary figures. 
These should compare favourably with the average in other 
provinces. Salaries for university graduates should be related to 
salaries in other professional groups with similar qualifications. 
The improvement of the educational system should bring in- 
creased satisfaction to the teacher. There would be more sym- 
pathetic and skilled supervision, improved working and living 
conditions, improved pupil-teacher ratio, better facilities and 
equipment. 

A new committee for the recruitment of teachers is needed. 
It should be representative of the Faculty of Education at 
Memorial University, the Newfoundland Teachers' Association, 
the school boards, and the Department of Education. Guidance 
and counselling services in the schools should stress the need for 
teachers and present the opportunities and satisfactions of a 
teaching career. Qualified married women are seen as a source 
of teacher supply, and it is suggested that teachers should be 
sought from outside the province. 

The Committee believes that the time has come to issue 
specific certificates for elementary and high school teachers. 
Specialized training for different grades would make it easier 
to fill teaching posts with people specifically trained for them. 
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It stH'ins iiCLrssary to retain t^radcd certificates, but the requinv 
innils for eaeh should hi* stalt^d in mon^ definite terjus than at 
|)re.s(Mit. 

The aMoe^tion of leaefiers in the province is now based on 
[Uipil enroinienl. This jj^eatly handicaps the small niuhi-graded 
school. Tlie program beiijg offered at a school should be con- 
sidered in cstimatinj; the teachers required. Each consolidated 
school board should prepare a list of staff requireint^nts for all 
schoi^ls ill its district l)y Miirch 31 each year. The fiead of the 
Division of liKstruetion shoidd give approval after investigation. 
This would (uisure I hi* best use of specialist teachers. 

Th(» (^omniissiun studitui the socii.l and working disadvan- 
tages of teachers in isolated regions. All teaeh<TS surveyed had 
or nu)r(* f^radcs in fhrir classrooms. The conclusion was that 
tfie present isolation bonus does not meet the situation. The 
major effort should be to improve conditions. The bonus 
should not be discontinued, but it should be granted on th(.' 
coruhtion that the teachtir take further training. The fact should 
be faced tfiat there will be a greater cost |)er ctiild in isolated 
areas, if equality is to be the goal. 

Teacher Education 

Tfie Committee approves tiie present system of centering 
teacher education i\[ the University. This makes possible; an in- 
tegrated program in whicfi l(*iiehers eaiJ do their professional 
and academic training concurrently. A nndti-pur()ose institn- 
tion, with strong academic faculties and a strong Fiducalion 
faculty is mucli l/ctter than a single-jjurpose institution. 

In 1949< the University established a B.A. (Education) 
course for studeiits wishing to [)re[)are for teaching. Academic 
and professional conrst^s are offered thrtuighout the four years. 
On tlie professional side. f)rovision was made in the first two 
y<tars for special (bourses for tho.se preparing as j)rimary, (deinctn- 
(ar). or high school teachers. A special five-year prograju, 
leading to dcgrecis of H.A., or ({.Sc., or 15. Fid., has b(;en set up. 
This [)rovides an op[K)rtimity for stud(Mils to ac(juirc greater 
depth in selected academic sul)jects. 

A Grade f certificate is issued on successful completion of 
the first year of the IJ.A, (Ed,) course. This means that the 
University nuist include a higli [)roportion of pedagogical aiu' 
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professional studies on an academic background of Grade XI 
mat'-iculation. It is impossible for the Universiiy to supply a 
sound base for teacher education in one year following high 
school graduation. If two years of B.A. (Ed.) were required for 
first certification, it would be possible to include for all student- 
teachers four academic and one Education course. 

The B.A. (Ed.) degr«^e is less satisfactory for high school 
teachers than for elementary. Programs for teacher education 
for the former nuist become more diversified. Art, music, 
drama, physical education, home economics, industrial arts 
should be included. These are no longer frills, but necessities. 
A Department of Fine Arts at the University would be of 
great assistance to prospective teachers: and all students. Prac- 
tice teaching nuist be more adequately provided for. If St. 
John's schools cannot accommodate the growing demand, 
other plans must be conceived. 

The Commission believes that to prepare teachers ade- 
quately to meet the demands of society today four years be- 
yond the basic education provided in the secondary school is 
necessary. Anything less than this is merely an expedient 
measure. 

The Report recommends the setting up of a Board of 
Teacher Education, with equal representation from the Uni- 
versity, the Department of Education and the Newfoundland 
Teachers' Association. This Board should keep matters relating 
to teacher education under constant study and review. 

There should be a considerable expansion of the Faculty 
of Education. Departments should be created within the fa- 
culty. There should be enough staff members for some to have 
special involvement in graduate teaching, research. in-ser\ice, 
field work, writing. Seminars and institutes for credit or up- 
grading of already formally (jualified teachers would be valua- 
ble. 

The present six-week summer course for teachers is strong- 
ly condemned. It is not part of the established program for 
teacher education and admits uncertified, unqualified people 
into the classrooms in the guise of teachers. This makeshift 
means should be abolished as quickly as possible. The Univer- 
sity should be the sole administrator of teacher education 
summer or winter. 
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School Curriculum 



The Coininissioii's basic criticism of tlie scfiooi curriculum 
is that it is text-book centred and lays far too great stress on 
the memorization of facts. Students should gain an under- 
standing of ideas and principles which would lead to critical 
analysis and judgment. It is necessary to know the structure 
of a subject so that the facts may become meaningful. 

Universal education to at least the end of high school 
should be provided. This means a curriculum capable of devel- 
oping the potentialities and aptitudes of all students. Diversifi- 
cation is essential. College-bound students are not the only 
concern. A restricted academic program is woefully inadequate 
today. The Commission studied programs in Ontario and 
British Columbia where different "streams" of education are 
provided. 

The Commissioners made detailed recommendations for 
the basic subjects in the elementary school curriculum: language 
arts, mathematics, social studies, science, foreign languages, 
health and physical education, fine arts. They place the stress 
throughout on comprehension of the fundamental ideas in- 
volved in the subject matter, on oral expression, on ability to 
reason, on the encouragement of curiosity, originality, respect 
for truth, on problem-solving, observation and experimentation. 
Teachers need more understanding of modern teaciiing methods, 
more access to technological aids and a better grasp of new 
knowledge and new approaches in the subject fields. 

The high school curriculum should be more flexible to 
meet the diverse needs and abilities of students, but a water- 
tight ""two stream" system is not advocated. Promotion should 
be by courses rather than by grades. All subjects should have a 
first, second and third year level. Basic subjects taken by all 
students — English language, English literature, history, science, 
mathematics — should be carried on at an A (Advanced) 
level and 0 (Ordinary) level. The A-level courses should 
approximate the present matriculation course or be of a 
slightly higher standard, while the 0-level courses should cater 
to students not capable of the advanced work or who did not 
require matriculation credit. There should be provision for inter- 
change between A and O as a result of student achievement. 
The remainder of the curriculum should be divided between 
restricted and open subjects. Restricted subjects should demand 
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previous performance or evidence of ability on the part of the 
student. Open options should include general science, home 
economics, music, art, and industrial arts. 

In the basic subjects and the restricted options, students 
should be in classes composed of their academic peers. But 
there shoula be some subjects in which students of all levels 
would join. 

A terminal course leading directly to employment at the 
end of Grade X or XI is needed. This should offer the widest 
possible general education as well as some vocational training. 
High schools with limited vocational facilities should be con- 
structed in centres of population where there is no vocational 
school. 

It is clear that the program outlined by the Commission 
could be carried on only in large high schools. The emphasis on 
science laboratories, language laboratories, wide choice of text 
books, improved library facilities, argues extensive consolida- 
tion of school districts and schools. The recommendations 
would entail the expansion and reorganization of the Curric- 
ulum Branch of the Department of Education. Subject com- 
mittees have already been formed to undertake major revisions, 
and it is urged that full-time subject area consultants be 
appointed to work with these committees. When the work is 
done, the Department should employ a small number of out- 
standing educators to study details of the courses. 

Religious Education 

It is agreed that religious education should be given along 
denominational lines. Each denomination should set up a 
committee composed of professional educators and clergy to 
determine the aims of the courses and to keep the curriculum 
content under review. A syllabus to satisfy a number of denom- 
inations would be desirable, if it is possible. It is not necessary 
to endanger the education of large numbers of children in order 
to provide instruction in religion. Children can be segregated 
for religious training and intermingled for the remaining classes. 
Fragmentation on the basis of denominations must be avoided. 
With proper safc^guards written into law, denominations should 
not hesitate to co-operate. 
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Co-curricular Activities 



Stiukuit activitici? outside n^f^ular class<*s have been neglected 
in many Newfoundland .schools. Many .students must leave im- 
mediately after closinj^ to perform home duties. Facilities are 
not adequate, or do not exist, and teacliers have little training in 
helping to organize recreational and cultural programs. But such 
activities are important in the development of the student. They 
should be sponsored by competent and sympathetic teachers, 
student-planned and directed. 

Sex Education 

The work of the school should supplement that of the 
home and the church. The school should provide the neces- 
sary biological knowledge through properly qualified teachers. 
A committee should be appointed by the Department of 
Education to discuss the objectives of such a program. Educa- 
tion, health, the teaching profession, the medical profession 
and the churches should be represented on the Committee. 
Public Examinations 

Pubhc examinations in Newfoundland have both defenders 
and critics. In an elaborate system of consultation, Grade XI 
examinations are set by the Atlantic Provinces Examining Board 
and marked in Nova Scotia by panels wluch include represent- 
atives from Newfoundland. Grades IX and X are set by a panel 
on which are represented teachers. Memorial University and the 
Department of Education. Papers are marked locally by panels 
of senior high school teachers. 

It is argued that public examinations encourage a student 
to organize his work throughout: the year, act as an incentive to 
achievement, and guaranty uniformity of standards. But the 
case made against them is a strong one. They place the emphasis 
on learning by rote, perpetuate the text-book approach, and 
encourage teachers to ''coach pupils for examinations". The 
similarity of answers on examination papers indicates slavish 
preparation. The wide inconsistency in marks from year to year 
makes it clear that: there is inconsistency in the level of diffi- 
culty of papers, inconsistency in the level of achievement 
demanded by readers, inconsistency of policy — or lack of it — 
in ''scaling'' marks. 

The Commission believes that the system tends to prevent 
the adaptation of the curriculum to local needs and that it 
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negates tlio art and profession of teaching. Nev(?rthel(\ss, it oon- 
(•hi(l(*s that Nc^wfoundland is not n^ady for tfie aboHlion of 
(*xternal cxaiuinatioiis. The \cvc\ of t(*ath(»r ([ualification, small 
schools, iiKUit^c nvsourccs of many boards, (l(*artli of ad(M]uat(* 
adniinistrator>, department heads and snbjt^ct consultants ni;:ke 
it impossible* for schools to assnmo individual responsibility. In 
some areas, there is no practical alternative to ecnifali/ed 
control of cnrricuhiin and standards of achi(*v(*m(*nt. 

ll should be the (Toal of education admiiustration to 
change these conditions so that controls niiiiht be relaxed. The 
end to b(» achi(n(Mj is that all (jucstions of professional ()ractic(* 
.4ioidd be deeid(^d by the teacher in the classroom. 

Schools in SOUK* nrl)au c(Mitr(\s i\rr admiuisttTcnl by boards 
of onlstaudiug coiu[)eteucc. Such schools should be accorded a 
(leji^rce of ind(*|)endenc(* in matt(Ts of examinations. But th(\s(» 
fiuiclions should not be transferred to schools that an^ un(|ual- 
ified by administration, staff, profrram facilities and ccpiipment. 

An Accreditii»tr Af^ciuy should be set up to establish the 
competence of iiulividual boards to hamllc cxauunalions. That 
a system, of local iiulepetidcnce caiuiot be applied throuijhout 
th(* province should !U)t mean that it is not appli(Ml at all. 

It is recommended that th(^ marking of Grad(! XI examina- 
tions should b(^ done in N(nvfoundland. 

Scientific methods nuist be used to det(^rmine what 
changes, if any, have occurred in stud(Mit achievem(Mits during a 
period of years if the scaling of marks is to he effectives The* 
danger is that scaling is used on a basis of exp(*diency. 

Scholarships in Grades X and XI should be based on 
S|)ecial exaniirjations for the purpose and not on the regular 
public examinations. 

The Commission concludes that the [)resent iiUMpiality in 
ediu'ation is the real villain and not the system of public examin- 
ations. 
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MINOUITV KKPOKT 



Th(* Hrporl of ihv (loiiiiiiission was sitjiKMi by all its niriii- 
Ikts. However, three (loininissioiKTs si;rne(l with r(*servalioiis 
<*otieertiiii*^ eertaiii |)arts of llu* (lhapler (lealiti«»; with tli** 
rei»rj^ani/.alioti of llie l)e|)arlmeiil of Kdiiealion. They oiillined 
lliese reservations in the form of a -Minority Report. 

Thi» three (loiiiiiiissioiiers a<i;ree that inherent in the 
l)(*iioiniiiatii)iial Syst(*in are defects that prejudiee the educa- 
tional opportunities of ecTtain <»;rou|)S of childnMi in certain 
}»;eof^ra|)hical ar(*as. They note with satisfaction that all recoj;- 
nizcd di^noininations have pul)licly stated their willinpiess to 
c(M)|)eratc with each other to eliminate small schools and to 
shan* many facilities. 

Th(*y tak(* issue, ho\vev(T, with the proposal that the rcf)- 
rescntativ(\s of the churches he moved out of the l)(*partni(»nt of 
Kducation ami the role of the churches relegated to iiulividual 
advisory gri)U().s. The right of |)arcnts to educate their children 
in the faiths of their choosing is both guarante(*d by long 
tradition ami safeguarded by law. To tamper with this tradi- 
tional right of the churches in Newfoumlland. this right to 
formulate the policy for education, is to open the door for 
complete secular education. 

The three Commissioners argue that the set up, rather than 
the [)ersonnel, of the Council of Education fs the caus(? of the 
administrative weaknesses that have been detrimental to the 
advancement of education. They recommend that the work of 
the Council come uiuler close scrutiny. It should contimic its 
policy-making function but should be; relieved of many of the 
areas of administrative responsibility. Representatives on the 
Council appointed by the churches should be highly qualified in 
the teaching profession and have considerable lerigth of 
practical ex|)erience. The modernizing of the Depart nient of 
Education can take place within the frarnt-work of existing 
legislation. 
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In Volutnc 2 of its ll(*|)()rt, llic (lonunission oullini s tlir 
role of tlic iirw Divisions and Hranclii^s of Divisions it rccoui- 
nuMids in its plan for tin* rr(»r^atii/a(ion of tin* Drpartnirnt of 
Kducation. It drscriht's tln^ services it Ix licvcs tnust hv dcvel- 
ofHMl if the proposals of Volmnc* I an* to he earricul out. It 
stresses that tlie fnndaniental n'cpnreinetil tliroupsliotil the 
syst(Mii is tln^ ae<'eplanec» of elian'je. 

Organization of Pnpils and Teachers 

The (^oniniis^io!! studied some of the* iu*wer methods 
of sclioi)! organization: the tu)ti-<jraded system, promotion 
hy subjcH't rather than l)y j^rade, and ivixin teaehing. It eon- 
sidered tlie eontcMition thai the tradiliotia! method of advaneinj^ 
pupils Ihroni^h the school in lock step makes no ade(pial(* 
provision for individual differences in the ability to l(»arn, 
or differenci's in interests, aptitudes and n(u*ds. Thi^ nc^uer 
structures, it is art^ui'ii, encouraj^e continuous |)rof:;ress for the 
child. If he is tu)t profitinj^ from his present [)osilioii in the 
school, he can he moved hori/ontally inslead of hein*^ ohlijred 
to repeat or skip a ;^rade. A reasonabit; balatn-e l>et\v<M'n success 
and failure can h(* achieved in th(; chiUrs school lite. The com- 
mission concluded that the non-*;raded system has much merit. 
To achieve it, several conditions must be met: relatively small 
classes, a wide ranj^c of instructional material (iiicluding library 
resources and standardized tests), additional supervisory and 
specialist help, and a favourable attitude and adequate prepa- 
ration on the part of teachers. 

The province has had sonic very limited experience with 
promotion by subject. In the experiment carried out in 
1965-66, students who were promoted in the individual 
subjects they had passed accomplished more in the year than 
those who repeat(ui all subjects. The Commission believers that 
the plan had many advantages. 

Commissioners were impressed with the potential of team 
teaehing. It would a[)pear to [)rovide a belter use of specialist 
knowledge and skills amoiig teachers, and give* pupils an oppor- 
tunity to learn from sharing with each other in small groups and 
by pursuing iiulividua! entpiiry. as well as from lectures. 
Teachers would gain nuich from each other through co- 
operative planning and classroom teaching. It was recognized 
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that effective learn teaehiiig requires a good deal of equipment 
(films, tapes, reeords, etc.), and flexibility on the part of 
teachers. 

Tfic Commissiouers would like to see the educators of the 
province experii!ient with these new methods and organi- 
zational patterns. The Department of Education should set up 
well-designed pilot projects and encourage teachers and prin- 
cipals to try i!e\v approaches. 

Education of Handicapped and Gifted Childten 

The Commission has recommended that the Department 
of Education make itself responsible for the education of all 
edueahle children, including the handicapped. In its plan for the 
reorganization of the Department, it proposed the establish- 
ment of a Special Education Brancli, staffed by a director and 
various consultants. It also suggested that an advisory coin- 
nuttec on special education be appointed and that Memorial 
University, thiough its Faculty of Education, extend its pro- 
gram to train teachers for this work- 
Special educational services are proposed for: the mentally 
handicapped, the blind and partially blind, deaf and partially 
deaf, physically handicapped, emotionally disturbed, socially 
deprived, those with speech defects, multiple handicaps, and 
for specially gifted children. 

For dealing with exceptional children, the Commission 
recommends that the province be divided into six regions, and 
that a supervisor, responsible to the Director of Special Edu- 
cation, be appointed for each region to give leadership in the 
development of appropriate programs. 

A major need is to recruit and train specialist personnel to 
keep step with the overall development of special educ^ition for 
the handicapped. It is proposed that bursaries and scholarships 
be provided to enable those interested to undertake the neces- 
sary training as teachers, social workers, speech therapists, etc. 
The Department of Education should maintain a register of 
handicapped children to provide liaison with the various 
associations and agencies concerned. 

The Commission proposes that regular schools be so 
constructed or adapted that they can accept physically handi- 
capped children. A special residential school should be estab- 
Ushcd for the seycrdy handicapped. Where custodial care is 



required, the major responsibility should be assigned to the 
Department of Health. 

Guidance Services 

The nature of present day society and the complexity of 
the school system make student guidance essential. The task 
of building a career and solving personal problems is more 
difficult today than ever before. It would appear that educa- 
tors in the province agree that such services r-e needed. 

As part of the reorganization of the Department of Educa- 
tion, the Commission recommends the creation of a Pupil 
Personnel Services Branch, to include on its staff a Director 
of Guidance. It also proposes the development of a diploma 
course and a Master's degree program at Memorial University 
to meet the need for trained guidance staff. 

What is required is a long-range plan to provide a compre- 
hensive guidance program for all children in the province. This 
should include in its services: counselling, testing, information 
and follow-up. A supervisor of guidance should be appointed 
for each of the six regions defined for the purposes of special 
education. The objective should be one school counsellor for 
every 300 high school or junior high school students. One 
specialist may serve more pupils in elementary school. 

Because he is in constant contact with students, the func- 
tion of the classroom teacher is an important one. But there is 
urgent need for more specialists who can devote full time to 
guidance. Such specialists should be regular members of the 
staff in large schools or assigned to consoHdated school boards 
to serve a number of smaller schools. An effective guidance 
program requires a team of workers, including administrators, 
teachers, school health personnel, specialists in psychology and 
psychiatry, and, most important, the support of the school 
principal. 

Library Services 

On the basis of the submissions it received, the Commission 
concludes there is widespread recognition of the value of school 
libraries. But it finds that services and facilities in the province 
are far btdow minimum standards. After visiting many of the 
schools, it questions whether teachers and school boards con- 
sider libraries an essential part of the educational program. In 
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1964-65, just over 37% of schools failed to take advantage of 
the existing library grant. 

Using the findings of a recently completed survey of high 
school libraries, the Commission documents the sub-standard 
conditions in the province. Probably not more than 10% of 
schools have separate libraries functioning as such. In the great 
majority of these, book collections are poor both in size and 
range of content, and equipment and facilities are inadequate 
for the purpose. Of the 184 schools surveyed, only 21 employ 
a librarian and of these only three were full-time. In 1962-63, 
no school library in Newfoundland had a professional librarian 
on its staff. 

The Commission traces the story of public libraries in the 
province since the introduction of the regional library system 
in 1942. The library system today is made up of regional 
libraries which serve larger towns and their .surrounding villages, 
and branch libraries which serve only the community in which 
they are situated. Of the 54 libraries functioning in 1966, 38 
were regional and 16 branch. About 200 additional centres were 
given minimal service through deposit stations. About 600 
communities have no service at all. 

Financial support comes from the provincial government. 
Under present legislation, municipal governments have no 
financial obligations toward libraries. Support is much below 
the Canadian Library Association's minimum standard of $2.00 
per capita. In 1965 Newfoundland spent only 50<S per capita of 
population on libraries. The grant for 1967-68 has been in- 
creased to slightly over $1.00 per capita. The book collection 
does not begin to reach the Association's standard of two books 
[Hit capita in communities of less than 100,000. There are fewer 
than 350.000 volumes in the combined services. In 1966 there 
were three professional librarians in the public library service. 
There have never been more than five in the system. 

The Commission recommended the establishment of a 
Libraries Branch in the Department of Education, staffed by a 
Direc^or of Libraries and a Supervisor of School Libraries. And 
it called for an immediate program to train teacher-librarians. 

The province should be divided into six regions, each to 
have a re^jionnl libraries head([uarters and its own regional 
libraries hoard. A regional lil)rarian should be appointed for 
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each area to work under the Director of Libraries, assisted by 
an adequate professional and clerical staff. Grants to public 
libraries should be increased to $2.00 per capita for 1968-69 
and further increased by 50v! per capita per year until Associa- 
tion standards are met. 

Each elementary and secondary school wth an enrolment 
of 150 or more students should be required to maintain a 
centralized library. Ejich school with 250 pupils or more should 
appoint a full-time librarian who has had some professional 
training. Smaller schools should appoint a part-time teacher- 
librarian . 

Each consolidated school district, in co-operation with 
regional libraries headquarters and the Libraries Branch of the 
Department, should develop a 10-year plan for upgrading its 
school libraries to meet the standards suggested by the Can- 
adian School Library Association. 

The Commission is under no impression that the standards 
it proposes can be reached all at once. It sees them as the goal 
of a long-term plan. But work on the plan must begin immed- 
iately. 

Technology and Education 

The Commission examines the results of recent research 
on the advantages and limitations of the devices now widely 
used in the ''technological revolution in education": slides, 
filmstrips, films, models, radio, recordings, television, teaching 
machines, language laboratories, and computers. There appears 
to be wide agreement that, wisely used, these devices co.itribute 
significantly to a teacher's performance and provide a better 
quality education for all students. It is noted, however, that 
some educators question the extended use of technology lo 
solve instructional problems. They believe that this will de- 
humanize education, degrade or replace the teacher, while there 
is as yet no proof that the new media will improve the quality 
of education. 

Educational television receives the weight of attention. 
Among its advantages are listed: (1) enriches the school pro- 
gram by bringing educational experiences otherwise not avail- 
abler (2) alleviates the shortage of teachers in such areas as 
languages and sciences; (3) brings a wider range of teaching 
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materials to the classroom; (4) promotes the professional growth 
of t(*achers through iii-serviee echicational programs? (5) pro- 
vides increased use of tof) (jiiality teachers^ (6) makes it possible 
to use materials at the lime and spiked required; (7) open-cireuit 
TV can provide eultural and rcereational programs to the 
comnumity as a whole. 

The Commission also notes the most frequently advanced 
criticisms of educational televisioii: (1) eliminates direct contact 
with tlie siudent: (2) may kill initiative and encourage passivit)'*, 
(3) cannot he easily correlated with the particular program the 
teacher has designed! (4) may induce visual fatigue and nervous 
tension: (5) many schools not designed for its use: (6) replaces 
tfie classroom teacher. Commissioners are convinced that many 
of these* stated limitations are based on a complete misunder- 
standing of the nature of educational television. 

ETV has been sk)w to develop in Canada, The reasons 
often suggested include: (I) inadequate financial support* 

(2) unimaginative and unskilled programming and production: 

(3) lack of understanding of the potential; (4) the conservative 
nature of educators. 

The fleport provides an account of the use made of tele- 
vision in tlie educational systems of the various provinces. 
Ex[K;riencc in Newfoundland has been limited to an experiment 
ciirried on in one area during an epidemic which closed the 
scliools. 

The Commissioners collected data on the availability of 
audio-visual aids in the schools of Newfoundland. Studies were 
carried out to learn how many schools in the various categories 
possessed spec^ific aids: radios, projectors, tape r(*corders, record 
players. With tlie exception of large ekinientary schools and 
regional high schools, percentages were extremely low. In small 
schools of u[) to five rooms, such aids were almost non-existent. 
The Commission Ix^licves that ftiture facilities in Newfoundland 
schools should include television, radio, disc recordings, video 
and audio tape recordings, films and slides, and models. 

In its Chapter on the Department of Education, the Com- 
mission recommends the establishment of an Audio-Visual 
Branch, containing supervisors of audio visual aids, school 
broadcasts ami educational television. It also proposes that an 
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Advisory Committee on Instructional Technology be set up 
and that the Committee prepare a long-range plan for the ex- 
pansion of audio-visual education in the province. A centre 
for instructional materials should be established in each of the 
six regions defined earlier. The Department of Education should 
appoint a consultant on instructional materials in each region to 
supervise the operations of the centre and provide school boards 
and schools with information and guidance. Large boards and 
schools, however, should themselves develop the instructional 
materials of the highest value to their teachers. School buildings 
should be planned with a view to making effective use of in- 
structional technology. 

The Commission is convinced that the success or failure of 
the new media in the schools largely depends on the attitude 
and preparation of the classroom teacher. For this reason, it 
recommends that the Faculty of Education at Memorial Uni- 
versity offer credit and non-credit courses in audio-visual 
education. 

School Supervision 

A theme which runs through the Report is the Commis- 
sion's concern for the development of leadership within the 
educational system. The role of the supervisor in improving the 
quality of teaching and learning is seen as vital. The main func- 
tions of " supervisor are considered to be; 

consultation: to make available to teachers a wide variety 
of consultative services to help increase 
their knowledge of both subject matter and 
teaching methods. 

motivation: to stimulate teachers to do better work 

evaluation: to assess the educational program as a 
whole and the performance of the indi- 
vidual teacher. 

program 

development: to initiate improvement in the curriculum. 

Under the present policy, different aspects of the super- 
visory function are carried out by: school principals, supervising 
principals, board supervisors, supervising inspectors, and assis- 
tant superintendents of education. The system is both cumber- 
some and ineffective. 
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The Commission points to several weaknesses. A basic 
difficulty is that each supervisor must discuss professional 
matters with the various denominational superintendents, al- 
though the Deputy Minister is his administrative superior, 
makes all decisions concerning his employment, and is the 
person to whom he reports. There is no authority vested in 
the supervisor and there are no clear-cut lines of authority 
through which he can see that his recommendations are fol- 
lowed. His reports are merely suggestions to the superintendents 
involved and the school boards. 

The status of the supervisor has been reduced by the 
placing of the regional high schools in his district under the care 
of the supervising principal and his assistant. The supervisor is 
left to deal with the many small schools in the area, staffed with 
the least experienced and most poorly trained teachers. This is 
a heavy load. And it means that the supervisor loses professional 
contact with the belter, more experienced teachers in his 
district. He is poorly paid, lacks office space and facilities, is 
burdened with clerical work, and conscious of his inferior 
position in the system. 

The Commission's recommendation for larger administra- 
tive districts would result in both a centralization and a de- 
centralization of educational administration in the province. 
There should be a decentralization of authority from the 
Department of Education to large consolidated boards, and a 
centralization of authority locally in these boards. 

The overall responsibility for the conduct of schools should 
rest with the consolidated board and the director of education 
employed by the board. The director should provide leadership 
in planning and evaluating the educational program and should 
develoj[ and implement a program of supervision in its broadest 
meaning. He should have a staff of specialists and clerical 
personnel, its size to depend on the enrolment in the district. 
He should also be assisted by a business manager responsible 
for budgeting, purchasing, property management, and other 
business matters. 

The Commission favours a unitary-control plan, with the 
business manager, the various supervisors and consultants, and 
the school principals reporting directly or indirectly to the 
director who is the chief executive officer of the board. 
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The goal is to make each school unit of a sufficient size to 
permit the appointment of a principal who will be employed 
full-time in an administrative and supervisory capacity. The 
principal will have responsibility for program development at 
the school level and will work with the director in evaluating 
the program. 

The Commission recommends the appointment of a Chief 
Supervisor in its proposals for the reorganization of the Depart- 
ment. It believes that the supervisory staff should include six 
regional supervisors who will carry out chiefly inspectoral 
duties. They would report on the efficiency of each school 
system to the Chief Supervisor, and provide expert advice for 
the directors of education. Each regional supervisor should have 
a central office and adequate clerical assistance. Salaries in the 
supervisory services should be commensurate with leadership 
responsibilities. 

The Commission sees the lack of qualified people as the 
chief obstacle to the implementation of its plan for supervision. 
It is convinced that immediate action must be taken to discover 
the most able young people in the profession and train them 
for effective leadership. Grants may have to be provided for 
training outside the province. But it is proposed that the 
Faculty of Education at Memorial University expand its 
graduate program to meet the need. 

School Transportation 

The Commission arranged for a special study of the school 
bus situation in the province. With the growth of regional and 
central high schools, and with the service extended to some 
small all-grade and elementary schools, the size and cost of the 
total operation has risen greatly in the past ten years. In 1965- 
66, 14,600 students were transported at a cost of over 
$1,188,000. 

Information received in answers to a lengthy question- 
naire sent to all school boards is disturbing in several ways. A 
very wide range in the unit cost of pupil transportation in bus 
contracts is disclosed, but no apparent basis for the variations in 
charge. Considerable duplication in service is found resulting 
from the presence of schools of different denominations in an 
area. Safety precautions are judged to be most inadequate, both 
as to inspection of vehicles and policies - or lack of them - in the 
selection and training of bus drivers. Commissioners gained the 
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impression that there is fiir too httle concern about practices 
followed in the operation of bus services. 

School buses in the province are privately owned and con- 
tracted to school boards. The Commission takes no firm stand 
in the long argument concerning the relative merits of private 
and board ownership. It notes, however, that co-curricular 
activities are greatly handicapped because contracts do not 
place the bus and driver at the disposal of the schools at off- 
hours. There is some evidence that if a school system is large 
enough to use a minimum of 10 buses, a board can operate as 
cheaply as a private contractor. Should Commission recom- 
mendations for board consolidation be implemented, it is 
suggested that a detailed study be made of the issue of bus 
ownership. 

The Commission recommends that the bus operation be 
consolidated at the Department of Education under a Director 
of School Transportation who would have authority to system- 
ize the whole enterprise in the province. Present bus transpor- 
tation regulations should be amended to guarahtee proper 
inspection of buses and proper selection, training, and periodic 
examination of drivers. It is proposed that a handbook be pre- 
pared and widely distributed outUning the responsibilities of 
the Department of Education, school boards, principals, teach- 
ers, pupils, bus drivers and parents in the matter of school 
transportation. 

School Buildings, Facilities and Maintenance 

The Commissioners visited schools throughout the prov- 
ince and also gained much information from a survey conducted 
in 1965 by the provincial Department of Health. From 35% to 
45% of schools were found to have major defects, such as 
leaking roofs, unsatisfactory lighting, poor ventilation, and 
inadequate heating. Isolation and the difficulty of introducing 
new ideas to remote areas are seen to be at the root of the 
situation. 

At present the Department of Education has no regula- 
tions for school construction, no building code and no formulae 
for estimating costs. The Commission is convinced that if 
millions are to be spent on school construction some machinery 
should exist for making sure that full value is received for the 
money. If Commission recommendations are carried out for the 
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broadening of cnrrieulums and the introduction of new teach- 
ing methods, it will hecoiiie necessary for principals and other 
[)rofessional educators to have a large part in the planning of 
future schools. 

The Coniinission sets down some guidelines which it hopes 
will be useful to [hose charged with the responsibility of com- 
piling a school building maimal. It makes specific recommenda- 
tions in the following aspects of school construction; the school 
site, heating, phnnbing, lighting, ventilation, acoustics, fire 
safely, s[)ecializcil equipment and classrooms, recreational facil- 
ities and school cafeterias. 

The main point made is that there should be careful and 
systematic plarniing by hoard and staff to make sure that 
rnoiH^y is well spent, that all essential facilities are provided and 
that buihlings are flexible and adaptable enough to meet 
unforeseen changes in the educational program. 

The Commission recommends the estabhshment of a 
School Building Planning Committee in each consolidated dis- 
trict. These committees should make recommendaiions for the 
location, structure, renovation and repair of school buildings. 
They should seek expert advice from local architects and the 
staff of the School Design and Construction Branch of the 
Department. 

The development of a school building maimal for distribu- 
tion to vSchool boards and those associated with school planning 
is seen as essential. The School Design and Construction Branch 
should promote a limited number of experiments in school 
design each year to be linked with research in new teaching aids 
and new curriculum. 

It should alsQ make available to school boards a selection 
of '^standard plans'' for schools up to ten classrooms. 

The Commission urges that more attention be given to 
school maintenance, particularly in smaller communities. It 
recommends that consolidated school boards develop a pro- 
gram for maintenance for all schools in their districts in accord- 
ance with the standards suggested in the school building manual. 
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Research and Education 

Educational systems evt^rywhere face complex and persis- 
tent problems. Dcvt^lopincnls in society, the technological 
revohition and the rapid grovvtli in knowledge make it necessary 
for the school to prepare children for a future that is largely 
unknown. The question is what changes must be made in 
education to meet the changes in society. Mow can educators 
bring about desirable change? Answers can be found only 
through orderly and continuous research. The whole educa- 
tional system must be constantly evaluated and improved if it 
is to meet the challenge of the times. Several kinds of research 
are necessary to educational progress: fundamental research 
to expand the frontiers of knowledge without major concern 
for the social use of its discoveries; applied research to evaluate 
present practice and improve it; experimental projects in labor- 
atories or special classes; field projects in regular classes. 

Educational research has been deficient in Newfoundland 
for several reasons: a severe shortage of adequately trained 
research workers in the field; indifference, if not hostility to re- 
search on the part of many educators; lack of financial support. 

The Conunission is convinced that a special research and 
development organization is necessary in the province to initiate 
and assist in the process of innovation in education. Such an 
Institute should be independent both of the Faculty of Educa- 
tion and the Department of Education. It should be governed 
by a Board representative of these and other concerned bodies. 
The Commission regards this independence as most important* 
A research organization whose function it is to examine major 
[)roblems must be neither a supporter nor an opponent of the 
status quo. The Institute should operate through a full-time 
staff, part-time rcs<^arcli workers and research assistants. 

The provincial government has already desigriated $100,000 
for educational research. The initial grant should be raised to 
S200,000 and the amount should be increased until the provin- 
cial contribution approaches 1% of the total expenditure on 
education. Contributions may also be expected from the federal 
government, foundations, business and industry, education 
organizations and agenci(^s. The Institute should concentrate 
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on: surveys for policy-making, educational testing, forecasts 
for planning, experimental and developmental work, field 
projects and the dissemination of its materials. The Institute 
would co-operate with bodies conducting research in other 
provinces. It would compile a complete record of research being 
done by others and would make reports and summaries available 
to local educators. 

Further Education 

The Commission subscribes to the view that education 
must now be thought of as a life-long process. Knowledge and 
technology have expanded to such a degree in the past few 
years, and life has become so much more complex socially, 
politically, economically and morally .that elementary and 
secondary education can provide no more than a foundation. 
Further education must build on that foundation. "Further 
education" is used in the Report to mean all education provided 
outside the regular elementary and secondary school system. 

The Commission looked at the activities of major institu- 
tions of further education in the province; Memorial University, 
the College of Trades and Technology, and the College of 
Fisheries. But it directed its major effort to a study of the 
development of the community college across Canada. It 
examined the varying structures and purposes of these post- 
secondary institutions in British Columbia, Alberta, Ontario 
and Quebec. As a result of this investigation, the Commission 
is convinced that the two-year regional college, adapted to 
local needs, is. the best means of assuring an adequate program 
of further education in the province. 

This conclusion was based on the following considerations. 
The failure rates in the first and second year at Memorial 
University are higher than at any other Canadian university. 
Apparently this situation is caused by: (1) inadequate prepara- 
tion of students in basic subject areas; (2) transition from the 
small high school to the university, (3) reeistration of students 
in courses for which they have neither interest nor ability; 
(4) immaturity of students. The problem is seen to be one of 
providing quality educational programs for those seeking post- 
secondary education who do not have the ability or desire to 
do a university degree, or who wish to do vocational training, 
and for adults who want to continue their education in leisure 
time. 
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The recommendation is that the provision of further 
education should be organized on the !)asis of the six provincial 
regions already defined. A two-year college (or colleges) should 
be established in each region to serve one or more of the follow- 
ing functions: (a) to provide a program for students who have 
the qualifications and desire to transfer to university after two 
years; (b) terminal courses for those who wish to continue 
their general education for two years beyond high school; 
(e) terminal courses in vocational education; (d) continuing 
education for adults. 

The proCTam offered in the college should be determined 
by local needs. The Commission suggests that colleges in St. 
John's should carry tlie transfer, the general terminal and the 
continuing education programs. A college recommended for the 
West coast (Corner Brook and Stephenville) should carry all 
four courses. At present colleges in the four remaining regions 
should provide the three other courses, but should not under- 
take the transfer programs. 

Colleges giving the university transfer course must be 
affiliated with Memorial University, and the staff appointed 
to teach such courses in the regional colleges should be approved 
by the University. Most degree programs should require three 
years at the University in addition to the two years at the 
regional college. 

The Commission would like to see one campus established 
for the College of Trades and Technology and the College of 
Fisheries. A pattern for this might be seen in the Colleges of 
Applied Arts and Technology in Ontario. 

School boards, in collaboration with the Department of 
Education, should feel themselves responsible for offering all 
adults the opportunity to complete their elementary and 
secondary education. Schools should be made available for 
educational and recreational use after school hours. 

A detailed study should be undertaken to determine the 
feasibility of estabhshing a residential adult education centre 
at Harmon Field. 
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REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON EDUCATION AND YOUTH 



SUMMARY 

fMfiaficing Education 

In this section, the Commission expresses its educational 
objectives in concrete financial terms. 

The Report provides a brief account of tlie financing of 
<Mlucation since tlie {)rinciple of equalization was incorporated, 
durinj; the iOliO's, into [)rograms of state support for education 
in the United States. This marked the introduction of the now 
widely accepled concept of the 'foundation" program in school 
systems. It was pointed out that New foundland still has not a 
foundation [)rograni which includes a systematic provincial-local 
partnership. 

The Commission examines past and present methods of 
suj)porting education in the province. Newfoundlarul school 
boards depend very largely on provincial support and to a very 
small extent on local taxation. In 1964. 86.6% of school fi- 
nancing came in the form of provincial grants, 1.8% from loccd 
taxation, 4.6% from fees, and 7% from other sources. This pro- 
vinciaMoeal relationship is entirely out of line with practice in 
other provinces. Prince Edward Island, with 55.8% of its educa- 
tional financing coming directly from its provincial government 
and 42,1% from local taxation, constitutes the closest approach 
in Canada to the Newfoundland situation. 

The key to N.ewfoundlanirs special position is to be found 
in the historical concern of Newfoundlanders for the ownership 
of property and the fact that, in consequence, property taxa- 
tion has developed to a very limited extent in the province. 

The Report draws tiiree conclusions: 

1) It would not be a great step financially for the prov- 
ince to absoru the complete costs of public elementary and 
secondary education. 

2) The non-utilization of the property tax in support of 
education means that the province will have to impose substan- 
tially higher taxes in other fields if the program recommended 
by the Commission is to be implemented. 

3) Under the present financial system, it is going to be 
very difficult to develop a systematic equitable basis of local 
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support for either a basic uiiiform program or for supplements 
to such a program. 

Directions in Other Provinces 

Following a detailed study of financing methods in other 
provinces, the Connnission concJudes that the similarities in 
their present approaches are more significant than the differ- 
ences. Several features of these programs have a bearing on the 
situation facing Newfoundland. 

1) All nine provinces have moved or are moving toward 
larger units of school administration and the development of 
better administrative apparatus in their Departments of Edu- 
cation, 

2) All, in varying degrees, are developing a more system- 
atic budgetary process, including controls and auditing, at all 
levels, 

3) AH are striving to provide a minimum [)rogram 
throughout the province, variously called a "foundation", 
"basic" or "awssigned" program. 

4) All continue to use real property as a majoi; source of 
financial support for the public educational program. 

5) All provide, in varying degrees, for equalizing the 
local tax burden in support of the foundation program. 

6) Somf* [>r()\iiices are still disposed to ri^gard capital 
expeiulitnr(\< as primarily a local responsibility; but there is a 
growing tendency to consider them in a similar way to opera- 
ling <*xpenditures for purposes of equalization. 

7) All provinces permit or encourage local supplements 
to the fomidation program at local ex()ense. 

Statement of Principles 

The Commission dr(*w up a list of basic principles from 
which its specific recommendations How: 

I) It is tb(^ responsibility of the provincial government 
to .see tlial a liigh staridard of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion is available^ to all children in the province. The level and 
(juality of t^lueation cannot be left to depend on the economic 
circumstances of a local eomnnmity. If the provii\ce docs not 
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have the financial resources then it is the responsibility of the 
federal government to see that these resources are made avail- 
able. 

2) Tlie plan for financial support should provide oppor- 
tunity and encouragement for the development of a degree of 
local responsibiUty in education. 

3) The financial urogram should assure reasonable eq- 
uity for all taxpayers of tne province. 

4) Financial provisions should encourage efficient organ- 
ization and operation of school districts and scliools. 

5) Tlie program should emphasize continuous evaluation 
and long-range planning. 

The Amount of Money 

Tlie Commission attempts projections of the amount of 
money needed for elementary and secondary education if its 
recommendations are implemented. It places the highest prior- 
ity on its proposals for the reorganization of the Department of 
Education and the consolidation of school boards. It realizes 
that a long-term program of implementation will be necessary 
for improving the qualifications of teachers, centralizing school 
buildings, reducing pupil-teacher ratios and extending audio- 
visual and library facilities. The rate at which its major recom- 
mendations are implemented will be the major factor in deter- 
mining the amount of money required for any one year in the 
future. 

A total of $42 million has been allocated by the provin- 
cial government for elementary and secondary education in 
1967-68. The Commission estimates that a total of $67 million 
will Ix* nujuired in 1971-72 to cover the cost of existing pro- 
grams formally approv<ul and of new programs which should b<^ 
inlr()(luc(^d in the projection period. This means an incn»ase of 
S25 million over tlie period. A portion of the hinds for the 
increase would rv.suh from normal increase in provincial r(*ve- 
nue.s, including increase in e(jualization payments from the fed- 
eral g()v< rnm<Mit. Th<* n inaining [)()rtion must result from iii- 
cn ased rat<*s of taxation in various provincial fields, the impo- 
sition of iK^w provincial taxes and possible borrowiiig for educa- 
tional purf)oses by the provincial government. 
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The Commission surveyed spending on education in other 
provinces because it believed that this greatly affected New- 
foundland. The province cannot hope to attract and retain 
teachers unless it offers competitive salaries. It cannot develop 
the full potential of its resources or generate industrial expan- 
sion in competition with other provinces if it offers an inferior 
educational program. 

Data indicate that expenditures on elementary and second- 
ary education in Newfoundland are considerably lower than the 
national average in Canada. 

The Commission makes it clear that it is not suggesting 
the "national average" of expenditure on education as the ulti- 
mate goal of Newfoundland. There should be an education pro- 
gram at least as good as that in the wealthiest provinces. 

Raising the Funds 

The Commission does not feel that it should attempt to 
instruct the government on raising the funds to implement the 
program since the money it spends on education must come 
from the common provincial pool, used to finance all provin- 
cial services. Some guidance and comments are offered on a 
few areas of particular relevance to education. 

Property tax 

1) A property tax would give the province another 
major revenue source to help it meet the severe pressure on it to 
finance its rapidly expanding services and development pro- 
grams. 

2) A province-wide property tax base would provide the 
logical source of reveime for financing local supplements to the 
foundation program since it can readily be used within any 
local boundaries. 

The Commission admits that the property tax is not a par- 
ticularly desirable one because it is not closely related to the 
ability to pay as measured by income. But it estimates that this 
tax would raist^ approximately $7 million additional money. To 
raise a similar additional amount, the rates of existing taxes 
would have to be iner(ias(^d enormously. The Commission con- 
cludes that the provincial government must greatly extend the 
use of the property tax in the provinee. 
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Poli tax: 

The fundamental objection to this tax is that it is inequita- 
ble because the amount of the tax is fixed and therefore bears 
more heavily on the poorer taxpayer than the richer. The prac- 
tical objection is that the tax is extensively evaded. The Com- 
mission believes that limited use only should be made of the 
poll tax as a source of revenue for education. 

Other provincial revenue sources: 

Consideration should be given to the possibility of extend- 
ing tax bases, increasing tax rates, improving legislation to elim- 
inate unintended tax avoidance, and improving administration 
to eliminate illegal evasion. 

Revenue from the retail sales tax might be substantially 
increased by extending it to retail services rather than confining 
it to commodities. A comprehensive study should be made to 
determine if rates of provincial taxes on corporate md personal 
income should be increased. 

Borrowing: 

If the Commission recommendation that the government 
assume complete responsibility for both capital and operating 
costs of the foundation program is adopted, most borrowing 
will be done by the provincial government on its own account. 
To the extent that local borrowing is necessary, the Commission 
commends the government's new practice of itself borrowing 
all funds on the market and making them available to localities, 
in this case, school districts. 

The principle should be widely recognized that expenditure 
on education is investment in "human capital''. Once this is 
acknowledged, long-term borrowing to finance educational 
expenditures becomes legitimate. 

The federal government as a source of revenue: 

Newfoundland cannot provide an educational program 
comparable to the national average without imposing much 
heavier tax burdens on its citizens than citizens bear in wealthier 
provinces. The provincial government should exert all its in- 
fluence to persuade the federal government to increase its 
equalization payments to enable low-income provinces to 
provide a high level of service in vital areas such as education, 
health and welfare. 



Thrrt^ federal agnicirs arr. examined as a jio^^iblc j^oiimi 
of fuiitl? for ediJcaliori: Tho Atlantic Orvclopinont Board, 
ARDA (The Agrjculttiral and Rural Development Act), and 
FRKD (FuikI for Rurat Eeononno I)evelf>pineul). 

The Commission U oonvineed that iniprovenieut in the 
level of edueation is a ba^^ic ingredient in fulfill Uie pur- ■ 
po.s#j?i of all three bodie.^. Never5hrie<v-, tljc Atlaulie Devt:^Iop- 
menl Board aj?peurj5 to be the one agency likely to allocate i 
fund.s .-pedneally iVir ediKation. Ah'DA and FUKD ;tre aware 
ot' the ec'Otionuc icufiortance o( eiliuution, buL >o f:ir t*u asi^ist- 
aiiec: to ediicalioji iias been i^^anted Siv ledera! rurai econonde 
developmiffjt prv^g^anl^:. Where sffhoo! con^!fuc*!k>n has been 
jKsrt of a loia! AlltJA iJVOgrifitK ihc proviaeial jioverninent 
iit\o!vt:(t fuj:^ paid for ifuU segmciil oT the 0[.'eration. The Com- 
. u».i.-r:oM >ii^^e:rts- however, that M Fundj? couldlic obiaiJied froni; 
the VJhiittie i^cvt:tn[Hiieni noanJ, requevSts to ARUA might 
eooeeivahty Ue iiraiited. 

Distributing the Funds 

AttertliOM >va< given to the inequahfie* iu expendittsfe 
for edueafion w ithin flie provinee. In 34" H^ieeted di^triets. in 
I^OO-OK e\(x.nditureii per pupil in averaiie daily attendance 
varied >jun ply: from SiOO.45 to S215,23 in urban ili^tricts; 
from SJJO.lo to S125,74 in nrbun rurat distru-t^: from S54:l! 
jo S96.f$4 in rural distrieis; and from i 1 to §2 \ o.r]4 overall 
for nil 34 di??tnets. The answer apfjears to be thai the poorer 
eoTomnniJies cannot fake fidl ad\antage of the provineia! 
grant ?y<lenv. A pohey nieant to proda<e relative e(ji:atity <kic^ 
• not aehieve that resnlt, 

Priivineiai fund? are available for all d»>:triet."f lo hire ihti 
tiio.-! ^ jiKdified teaeher.- without : additional reveniie^ from ffic 
!<>eali eomninnily^ S!ieh 4eaefuTs^ hvjwf?ver.^ 
to eonumniilir>: ^vbieh laek Weial amenitie?^, «^y<*n at> an eipia! 
ftidary and wiHi the additional bonn^J. | 

, ! Nlaiehing or pereentafic {^rant=i operate a*^ain:^t the poor 
eoinmuniI\ : Sharing with the provinee otv a 60-:i0 or a TOrliO 
ba<^i^ may in'*an easy parlieipation forii^onin (lislriets: finaneial 
hardsliipW ihMtherif. and inipossible hurd*^*^^ ifi still other>?* 

: Capital <^rani?; mv. Ik{h*i\ on fixed total annnal «:rant* 
!<li5*lribiited irv.eordin*i t(r deniMnhiationaf pofiutati 
re^triel; bnihiin^ where it i> n^o>t urgently ;tKedt u or foretv 



Ixiiirds U) horrou I'lmds a^iiin^l n^cripl of their iihiwc ol' <^ranl> 
ill llir fiilurc. In 1962-6^^. total provincial aiui local cxpciuli- 
lurcs on capital co>ts were more than (hnihlc^ llic provinecV 
conlrihnlion. This indicates the hnrden of finani infj; home h\ 
local school hoards responsihie. nnder the Mdncation Act. for 
the huildiiit^ of >ehools. This method of distrihutin^ funds for 
construction should he replaced hy a pcdiey hased on the nccd> 
of all children in the province without rej^ard (ov •re(>|j;ra|diical 
retrion or denominational affiliation. 

A riKijor reor»iaiuzation of the irrant system is needed to 
meet the ohjectives of the Report. The follow iufji; are the main 
proposals; 

1) The pnnincial <^overuniciit -should assume full re- 
sponsihility for financiii<j a hasic [jrojiTiun of elementary and 
s(*condary <'ducation lfirou*!;hout the province. 

2) Tli(» fomulation |)ro5^rain retj^ulations should contaiti 
a set salary scale for tr'achers and adiiunistrators; amounts for 
administration, maitilenance and su|>plics has<;d on a certain 
rale per |)U|>il or teacher, or a certain [KTcentajic (d* other 
expenditures: amounts for transportation varyin*^ with the 
numher of pu|)ils an(J lyvcs of roads; amounts for cafiital 
costs according to a fornuda worked out for the various classifi- 
cations of schools. 

3) Amounts, u.si^d in tlu^ foundation program shouhl h(^ 
revised regularly. 

4) The foundation |»rograni should he finaiu-cd hy 
general provincial nncnues. A real |)ro|)crty tax, to he col- 
lected throughout tlu» [jrovim e on a utuform rate on ccpiali/cd 
ass(*s>ment, w(»uld h(dp |)rovidc funds for the fomidation 
[irogram. 

5) A school hoard <;ould |)rovide >U|)|)lcmen ts to the 
foundation prograrn hy le\\ing additional ta\ on its rate|)a\ers. 
.Su|>|)lements to tin* salary would not he permitted. 

6) Kach coUMdidated school [)oard slundd suhmit an 
antnial hudget to the Departrnent of Kducation for ap|)roval. 
using the scale of grants contained iti the foundation program. 

The (ionunis.Hon also stre.-.-es the; importance* nf mudi 
improved accounting |>r«u-tices in s(d)r)oj l)i)ard.*; and advocah s 
the engaging of con»p(4cnt. independent auditors. 

er|c ^-^ 



Priorities in Spending 

The payment of maintenance stipends (^'salaries") to 
students in the up[)er years at Memorial University, and ul- 
timately to all students, may bo a laudable long-term {^oal, 
but the Commission believes it is premature in the province's 
present financial circumstances. This should be replaced by a 
comprehensive program of scholarships, bursaries and loans. 
It is also proposed that the $1.50 per pupil per month now 
paid as a subsidy to parents should be discontinued and chan- 
nelled in the proposed foundation program. 

The Commission would like to see the province provide 
a "one-time'' grant to pay a portion of the debt boards have 
incurred in constructing new schools. 

Opportunities for Youth 

In August of 1956, a Special Commission on Sports and 
Youth Activities was appointed to carry out an investigation 
into the problems of youth in the province with a view to 
making recommendations to the government. In December 
1966, the Commission presented an Interim Report dealing 
primarily with sport and physical recreation. The activities of 
the Special Commission have meant that the Royal Commission 
on Education .and Youth has confined itself chiefly to the 
first section of its original task. 

The Warren Commission, however, has some recommenda- 
tions to make. 

It proposes the establishment of a fifth major Division 
in the Department of Education, the Division of Recreation 
and Youth. This it suggests as preferable to the creation of a 
Department of Youth in the provincial government. This 
Division should be the liaison between the government and 
the voluntary ^oups engaged in recreation, sport and youth 
work. It should be responsible for the distribution of all govern- 
ment grants in this field. 

Regional directors of recreation and youth should be 
appointed for each of the six regions recommended for other 
educational purposes. 

Wherever possible school facilities should be so planned 
that community recreational and cultural use may be made 
of them. Ade(|uate policies as to the financing, sujKTvisiofi 
and maintenance of tliesc facilities should be worked out 
by the school board and other groups concerned. 
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